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At times he evinces a closeness of observation that might
have done credit to many a professed nature-poet. As an
example of this power, and of Ms incomplete sophistication,
compare his glad escape from town to country hi Aramantha
with Carew's highly artificial study of The Spring.

Virility is not to be denied to Lovelace as the possessor of
these gentler qualities. His life shows that he could act as
well as dream. But in essence his was a "mind innocent and
quiet," which turbulent times deprived of the opportunity to
flower in a congenial environment.

Ill

Restricted as the scope of Cavalier poetry may be, bound
as it is to the Court, it is yet wonderfully varied. The sharp
contrasts which are observable between the four poets chosen
are indicative of this variety. Poetry, it is true, had many
set forms and prescribed conventions. As an inheritance
from the Elizabethan age, the age of the sonneteers, the
adoption, of a mistress who could be alternately hymned and
hated was almost compulsory. Again, all poets but Donne,
who was too original to be followed except weakly (and already
at his death Carew was prophesying that

thy strict laws will be
Too hard for libertines in poetry),

drew from a common treasury of ideas and metaphors, classical
in the main, which was the gift of the English Renaissance.
Thus when a poet thought of love the unfailing symbol was
Cupid; when he wished to evoke the conception of great
wealth he recalled the Indies, Pactolus, and the Ganges; a
beautiful aroma expressed itself for him as all the perfumes of
Arabia: yet the variations of such essential commonplaces
are infinite. A significant fact is that poetic talent in this
age is not so much concentrated as diffused. Something like
a hundred and twenty poets were writing between 1616 and
1660, and.aU of them at some moment capable of becoming
fine poets) So a mere hack like Thomas Jordan could pen
the super!) plea for the goods of this life, "Let us drink and
be merry, dance, joke and rejoice." A beautiful lyric, "When,
dearest, I but think on thee," first printed as Suckling's, is
that by which Owen Felltham may claim to be remembered.
Richard Corbet, whose other verse is of mainly academic
interest and contains little hint of poetry, gave us the ever-